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The Gospel of Matthew. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew. By John Monro Gibson, M. A., D. D. [The 
Expositor's Bible.] New York : A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price $1.50 

The latest issue in that series of expository volumes which has been often 
noticed in these pages is one of much interest and value. Mr. Gibson is well- 
known as a successful minister in the city of London and has already shown 
his ability in expository work by his volumes on the Pentateuch. The chief 
elements characteristic of this book are not its freshness or originality or its 
power of expression though, the latter is considerable. They are its broad, 
generous spirit, its faithful expository character, and its warm, spiritual tone. 
Some examples of the author's treatment will best bring out his excellencies 
and his defects. First, as to his general conception of the book, it is somewhat 
vague. He accepts the usual view that it was written for Jews. His outline 
of it and treatment in detail apparently go on the general assumption that the 
order is on the whole chronological. He does not lay any stress upon the 
massing of the Words and the Works into two great sections, if, indeed, he 
would favor the view of the arrangement. Still he affirms also that Matthew's 
order is that of logic rather than of time, and his constant endeavor to show the 
connection between contiguous narratives or sayings is admirable. His con- 
ception of the critical period in Galilee is faulty. He makes it come before the 
feeding of the five thousand, and culminate after the journeys to the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. The crisis of the Galilean ministry was at the miracle of 
the loaves. Before that event Jesus was in high favor with the people. After 
it He and they separated. As examples of Mr. Gibson's liberal spirit, we note 
that he explains the form of the Temptation by the suggestion that the narra- 
tive must be addressed to the imagination as well as to the reason. His con- 
ception of it as closely connected with Jesus' messianic work is good, but he 
does not work the idea out into the details which are on the old common place 
lines. He thinks that Judas, perhaps, when he was chosen, had the making 
of as grand an apostle as the rest of them, some were far less " likely." Dis- 
crepancies in the narratives are brushed aside as unimportant — "why should 
we trouble ourselves to reconcile so small a difference" as that in the Jericho 
miracle ? Many other points might be mentioned. But let no one who looks 
at this book fail to read the section on the Transfiguration, which is the best 
thing it contains. For insight and apt expression it is admirable. We note 
one word so rare as to be unintelligible to most people, on p. 270 — " timeous- 
ness," meaning apparently "timeliness." There are also some disfiguring 
misprints, and the plates seem to have been worn badly in some places. The 
book is a helpful addition to an excellent series. 



A New Testament Greek Grammar. 

The Language of the New Testament. By the late Rev. William Henry 
Simcox, M. A. [The Theological Educator, edited by the Rev. W. R. 
Nicoll, M. A.] New York : Thomas Whitaker. Pp. xii. 226. Price 75 cents. 

This book is the scholarly discourse of a careful and cultivated student upon 
the various topics of New Testament Greek grammar. It is not by any means 
a complete or thoroughly systematized treatise. The author has preferred to 
sacrifice scholastic utility to entertaining discursiveness. The student of N. T. 
grammar is, perhaps, to be congratulated that he has done so. After a preface 
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and a charmingly written introduction on the Greek nation and language after 
Alexander, come seven chapters — fancy a Greek grammar divided into seven 
chapters only, without sections and side-heads to mark convenient portions for 
study and memorizing ! A good index of texts cited is given, so that the 
author's remarks and discussions can be utilized by the one who wishes to use 
the book merely for consultation. It is a question whether the book can be 
put into the hands of a beginner in New Testament study with much profit. 
Too much knowledge is taken for granted in its pages. But for one who has 
read his Testament in the Greek with more or less care and wishes to review, 
in the light of modern critical scholarship, it will be found very pleasant and 
profitable reading. A second part in another volume is promised, which will 
deal with the peculiarities of style in the case of the different writers of the 
New Testament, and compare more in detail the Hellenistic Greek and that of 
the New Testament. 



The Four Gospels. 

The Composition of the Four Gospels. A Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. 
Arthur Wright, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
London and New York : Macmillan and Co. 1890. Pp. vii. 176. 

Here we are presented with an application of the methods of historical and 
literary criticism to the literary form and material of the Gospels. It is a fear- 
less, uncomproming, thoroughgoing investigation, somewhat crude and violent 
at some points, needlessly offensive in others, but earnest and honest and 
devout everywhere. The writer finds an oral gospel at the basis of the 
Synoptical Gospels, of which three cycles exist. The first is that of Peter, 
and found in its fullest form in Mark, though parts of it are in Luke and 
Matthew. The second cycle has its home in Matthew, and consists almost 
wholly of speeches, sermons and parables. Luke's great section, 9 : 51-18 : 30, 
makes up the third cycle. The interweaving of these cycles, with the addition 
of other material, editorial notes, etc., under the hand of many oral catechists 
and teachers account for the peculiarities and difficulties of the three Gospels. 
Mr. Wright holds that the three first Gospels were produced in the years 70 
to 80 A. D., and John's was written ten years or more after. He maintains 
that historical criticism completely demolishes the idea that all parts of the 
Gospel narratives are of equal trustworthiness, but that the same criterion of 
judgment, rigidly applied, proves that the Gospel of Mark is of the highest 
authority by reason of its comparatively early and apostolical authority. 
While he is inclined to the view that Mark wrote the Gospel that bears his 
name, and also John his Gospel, he denies a similar authority to the book of 
Matthew. A closing chapter considers the inspiration of the Gospels. Verbal 
infallibility is denied, while divine inspiration of these writings is affirmed. 
Inspiration cannot be defined any more than life. The facts must be ascer- 
tained, and then the theory moulded. The Gospels cannot be said to give the 
independent testimony of four men, but their parts generally depend on one 
— yet they are the witness of the faith of the churches — Matthew's of the 
Eastern Churches, Luke's of those of the West. "A robuster faith in the 
Gospels is needed, which instead of always seeking to deny the existence 
of difficulties or to explain them away, shall freely confess them and learn 
the lessons which they teach." This book will repay study though one may 
decline to accept any of its conclusions. Like many such books, it belongs to 



